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small Prince Edward Island, the former He Saint Jean
under the French regime, became in 1873 the seventh
province of Canada. Until that time it had remained
hostile to Confederation for fear of having its privileges
swallowed up in the larger state. Prince Edward
Island, too, like New Brunswick and Nova Scotia
before it, demanded the immediate construction of a
transcontinental railroad.

Agreement in principle, then, was unanimous.
Without a railroad track, or indeed without two or
three tracks which would link Halifax with Vancouver
and pass through Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and
Winnipeg, a distance of nearly 3,500 miles, the union
of the British colonies could not endure. To assure the
transport of merchandise from ocean to ocean, in every
season, to channel into Montreal and thence to
Europe, the wheat from Canada's West, to speed up
the settlement of the prairies, the railroad was indis-
pensable. A start had been made; sections of railroad
already linked the principal towns of eastern Canada
and it would require no great effort to unite Halifax
with the province of Quebec. But it would be an
immeasurably harder task to continue the track from
Ontario to the Pacific Coast across the almost deserted
plains of the West, to restore to Montreal its hinter-
land and to cross the Rocky Mountains. With the
support of capital mostly invested from England, and
stimulated by generous concessions by the federal
government, one company had the courage to accept
the risks of this uncommon enterprise. Started in
June, 1881 by the Canadian Pacific Company, work on
the track was completed four years later, and in the
summer of 1886 the first train left Montreal bound for
Vancouver. Since the city of Montreal, which through